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not have made it the motive of her magazine story — which 
"Madame de Treymes" originally was. Still less is there any 
occasion for comparing the two performances, comparatively close 
as their lines of treatment are. Mrs. Wharton's merit is never 
that of a bold and dashing originality of idea, and the value of 
" Madame de Treymes " can perhaps rather less than its author's 
other stories be based upon that ground. 

Although Mrs. Wharton's work may lack certain of the quali- 
ties that in this country we are most fond of celebrating, it is 
her freedom, on the other hand, from the most usual and glaring 
faults of American fiction, that makes even the briefest of her 
tours de force a legitimate subject for serious consideration. The 
precision of her technique — there seems almost a visible physical 
progress from scene to scene of this well-ordered little drama— 
the sensitiveness and significance of her observation, her feeling 
for the harmonious sentence and the suggestive phrase — the 
qualities, in short, which have won for her applause from the 
beginning— must always stamp her work as superior to that of 
many writers of wider sympathy and more spontaneous talent. 
And it is, perhaps, particularly when considered in relation to 
average magazine fiction, that "Madame de Treymes" stands 
out as a conspicuous event. 

Olivia Howard Dunbab. 



ME. BLISS PEBBT'S " WALT WHITMAN."* 

The most judicious comment in Mr. Perry's book on Walt 
Whitman is the las^ "No American poet now seems more sure 
to be read, by the fit persons, after one hundred or five hundred 
years." The force of the comment is somewhat weakened by the 
very grudging tone of the book as a whole and by a direct contra- 
diction five pages earlier, where Mr. Perry says, speaking of 
Keats's "Ode to Autumn": "Why is it that this poem— relatively 
empty of ethical significance as it is— is sure to live, while we 
can only say of Whitman's poetry that some of it ought to live?" 

Biography is often an ungrateful task. At best, it means 

that a smaller mind is attempting to estimate a greater one. The 

chief endowment of the biographer, then, must be a power of 

self-effacement, modesty and courage for reverence. There are, 

* "Walt Whitman." By Bliss Perry. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Go. ^^ 
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too, certain great men in the world who serve excellently as touch- 
stones; the men who deal with these give the measure, however 
unconsciously, of themselves. To prefer Keats to Shelley is to 
reveal the entire temperamental bias. To prefer Whittier to Swin- 
burne and Browning is to proclaim that one's culture is derived 
direct from the American public schools. 

Walt Whitman has been very adequately handled by John Ad- 
dington Symonds, John Burroughs and Edward Carpenter, and 
all the material has been carefully reviewed by Henry Bryan 
Binns again in his recent, full biography. Mr. Perry's book does 
not altogether infringe upon these, because, as we lay it down, 
we do so not so much with any new view of Whitman, or any 
enthusiasm to reperuse his ever-living work, as with a very ade- 
quate picture of Mr. Perry, a very complete idea of his life, his 
views, his conventions, his habits, his environment, his staying 
capacity. The subject is a very grandiose one, and undoubtedly, 
toward the end of the book, the biographer was a little cross and 
tired, and wanted to say as many disagreeable things as he could. 
In this behalf he tells an anecdote of Whitman's being "inci- 
dentally" invited to deliver the commencement poem at Dart- 
mouth College in 1872, as a sort of joke to plague the faculty. 
This gossip is said to derive from Professor Charles P. Richard- 
son, of Dartmouth. It reflects no particular credit either upon 
the person who told it or upon him who repeated it; it has no 
bearing whatever upon the quality of Whitman's life-work, and is 
just the sort of small besmirching for which we blame idle and 
vacant-minded old women when they spice their tea with tattle. 
It seems a pity to have added that sort of undignified matter to 
such a book. 

Mr. Perry also tells us that Whitman was loose and careless 
about money matters in various ways, and accepted subscriptions 
from poor fellow craftsmen when he had ample means to provide 
for himself. Whitman's closest friend, in the later years of his 
life and his literary executor, Horace Traubel, resents this state- 
ment and demands Mr. Perry's authorities, which Mr. Perry re- 
fuses to give; so that, until the matter is more definitely cleared 
up, the public must simply stand at suspended judgment. 

Again, Mr. Perry blames Whitman for not taking into his 
confidence all his young friends and admirers as to the actual 
events of his early life. Whitman has told us only, that for the 
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benefit and protection of others, he kept certain details of his 
early life secret It is usually considered the code to keep a secret 
when that secret protects another. But, apart from that, it is 
never the great, self-dependent, well-poised, powerful nature that 
yearns to impart the little events of life. It is the sewing-woman 
and charman who tell their private affairs. All great men keep 
their own counsel and use their oil to make their flame burn 
brighter. It is the flame that belongs to the world, the result of 
experience, not the steps nor the stumblings. 

Poor John Addington Symonds, and even Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, blithe and brave of spirit that he was, are branded as 
"nervous invalids." To be sure, both these men died of a slow 
consumption; but all men must die of something, and it would 
be difficult to hear the call in the midst of greater industry, more 
indomitable energy and higher courage than distinguished these 
two fine writers when it came to them. 

On the whole, Mr. Perry's book is an exceedingly uncomfort- 
able one to read. The virtues of an editor and a college professor 
are too widely different from those of a great original genius to 
admit of mutual comprehension. One feels like the little girl 
who, hearing her father make a verbal slip in reciting the psalms, 
sighed and said: "Never mind; it is not your sad business to 
know the psalms." It is not Mr. Perry's sad business to recog- 
nize force and original genius. 

So vital a difference in product means too vital a difference in 
temperament and taste to span. Mr. Perry thinks that if Walt 
Whitman had not been a mystic he would have been a better 
writer, and would have lived more effectively, overlooking the fact 
that the greatest mystics are the most practical and enterprising 
of mankind — witness St. Augustine, Si Theresa, St John of the 
Cross. The wider the background the more accurate is the sense 
for proportionate values. If Mr. Bliss Perry, for example, had 
been a mystic, he would not have undertaken a life of Whitman. 
Whitman was practical enough to hew out his own path, to live 
free and untrammelled, with plenty of leisure, and in full com- 
munion with himself; whereas the average mortal must live and 
await promotion at his neighbor's dictate, and few there be who 
to the measure of Walt Whitman can pass on, possessing their 
own souls. 

Louise Colliek Willcox. 



